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During the past summer I was presented to a 
lady who was sojourning at a watering-place with 
her two sons, one of whom was in a fitting school, 
the other in college. As soon as she found out 
my profession she said with great earnestness : "I 
have been very much troubled by the work of my 
two sons. Both of them are taking Latin and both 
of them are preparing their lessons by means of 
translations. They seem to think it is all right but 
1 can't convince myself that it is. What do you 

think about it ? " 

A short conversation with the younger boy con- 
firmed the statement of the mother. I said to him : 
"If your object in studying Latin were merely to 
get an idea of what the Latin says, it would be 
easier and cheaper to use a translation. There 
would be no sense in your studying the language 
at all. There must be, therefore, some other rea- 
son for studying it ; there must be some advantage 
to be gained by the actual work of translation and 
if you use a 'pony' you fail to obtain this advan- 



tage. You are thus wasting your time and your 
parents' money. It is merely a business proposi- 
tion". The boy replied that the question had never 
been presented to him that way. 

I have noticed that in any gathering of teachers 
of the classics, whenever the question of the misuse 
of translations by students was broached, a shade, 
either of weariness or amusement, passed over the 
countenances of the listeners. And yet is it not 
true that this problem is the most important one 
that classical teachers have to face to-day ? Has there 
not been a feeling on the part of thousands of stu- 
dents who have thus prepared their classics in their 
own college days that they wasted their time? and 
is not that feeling a potent one in deciding their 
attitude to classical teaching for their own children? 
It will not do to smile the question away. It con- 
tinually recurs. Strict moralists would say that 
such a practice on the part of pupils was distinctly 
dishonest and demoralizing. We have to meet that 
criticism also and if we have no reply except to say 
that it is an understood thing on both sides the 
teaching reduces itself to a farce. It is certain 
that in no department of science, mathematics or 
history would such a practice on the part of stu- 
dents be tolerated. The fact that it exists among 
classical students is a serious handicap to classical 
teaching as compared with the claims of other sub- 
jects. For no matter what our attitude is to the 
question of mental discipline, we are all firmly con- 
vinced, sometimes even to the point of vociferous- 
ness, that translation affords the best means of 
training the linguistic sense; that in all respects this 
exercise is the most valuable part of all classical 
study. 

The question then at once arises whether our 
methods of conducting translation are correct. The 
Classical Weekly would be glad to hear from its 
readers on this subject. Its importance will be evi- 
dent to every one and any contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem will be gladly welcomed. 



